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tically every moment of the day. Of the Impulses that
are inhibited, most simply die a natural death, while
some are depressed rather than suppressed, and remain
behind, not unconscious, indeed, but also not strong, so
that they have little effect on the further course of
events. - This is the rule, and suppression, in the
Freudian sense, the exception.

Freud's 'sublimation' is an attractive concept. It is
'nice' to believe that crude motives, that cannot be
allowed their natural outlet, can be drained off into
other activities, so that a libidinous infatuation, sluiced
out of its natural channel, can be made to drive the
wheels of an artistic or humanitarian hobby. But there
is no clear evidence that this can be accomplished.
What does happen sometimes is that, in the effort to
escape from, and distract oneself from, a strong but
unwelcome impulse, one turns to some other activity
capable of enlisting interest; and, since the unwelcome
impulse is not easily resisted, one has to become as ab-
sorbed as possible in this other activity. Under such
conditions, interest in this other activity may grow into
a strong motive force and effectually supplant the un-
welcome impulse. But this is distinctly not making the
unwelcome impulse do work foreign to its own tendency.
This'impulse is not drawn into service, but is resisted.
If there were no other and contrary motive force, the
impulse in question would have its own way. We did
see that the tendency towards a 'consummatory reac-
tion' acted as the drive to other mechanisms, but these
were mechanisms that subserved the main tendency,
whereas 'sublimation* would mean that the tendency
toward a certain consummation could be made to drive